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THOMAS WHARTON, June. 

First Governor op Pennsylvania under the Constitution of '76. 
BY ANNE H. WHARTON. 

It seems strange that the history of Thomas Wharton, 
Junr., a man, whose life was so closely linked with that of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, whose affairs he adminis- 
tered during the darkest period of the great struggle in which 
she and her sister Colonies were engaged, is not more widely 
and intimately known. One most obvious reason for this is 
to be found in the circumstance of his early death, which 
abruptly terminated a useful and honorable career; for con- 
siderable as were the services which he had already rendered 
his country, the potentialities of the future were even greater, 
and without doubt he, who had acquitted himself so credit- 
ably, would, had he lived to see the new government perma- 
nently established, have continued to hold positions of honor 
and trust in his native State. Furthermore, it has been said: 
"Full justice has never been done to the magnanimity and 
ability of Pennsylvania statesmen and warriors during the 
Revolutionary contest. The quiet and unpretending charac- 
ter of her population has caused the historian, in a measure, 
to overlook their merit in the council and in the field." 1 This 
is doubtless true ; and true it certainly is, that, at this period, 
as in all such national epochs, some characters stood forth in 
strong relief, their very presence moved assemblies, their 
words resounded like clarion notes through the length and 
breadth of the land ; while others, not less important, filled 
in and balanced the picture, among the latter was Thomas 
Wharton, whose public record has never been separately 
transcribed. It is only by reading the history of Pennsyl- 
vania, during those momentous years from 1774 to 1778, that 

* Gordon's History of Pennsylvania. 
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we trace that of Governor Wharton. From the pages of her 
records and archives, full of important orders emanating 
from him at trying crises; or in glancing over the journals 
of the day, which abound in proclamations that even now 
stir us by their tone of deep and earnest patriotism, their 
ringing calls to arms and their eloquent appeals to the nobler 
impulses of mankind, we gain some insight into the character 
of the man, of which few written expressions are left us. 

John Wharton, the father of Thomas, was a resident of 
Chester County, certainly, from the time of his .marriage in 
1727 until 1740, as his name appears in the assessment lists 
of the county during those years. In the marriage records 
of Chester meeting he is set down as "John Wharton, sad- 
dler, son of Thomas of Philadelphia," from which we learn 
that he, in common with others of his family, and many 
fellow-members of the Society of Friends, carried out the 
views of William Penn in this matter of the learning of 
trades; the Proprietary having left directions in his family 
memoirs that his children should be brought up in the prac- 
tical knowledge of trades; "so that they should not only 
respect the useful occupations of persons who were dependent 
upon them, but have them to resort to in the vicissitudes of 
life." The exact location of the dwelling of John Wharton 
has not been determined, as many early deeds were unrecorded ; 
those still extant tell us that he, in 1733, purchased a lot on 
Front Street and Chester Creek, in the old town of Chester 
(now in Delaware County), next his other property ; and that, 
in 1736, he bought eight and a quarter acres of marsh and 
upland in Chester from James Sandelands. 

Brief and scant is the chronicle left us of the early life of 
Thomas Wharton, Junr., so called to distinguish him from 
a cousin some five years his senior. Born about 1735, it is 
reasonable to conclude that his home for some years was his 
father's house in Chester; and, from the position occupied by 
him in after years, that he subsequently enjoyed better edu- 
cational advantages than that borough then afforded. He 
certainly removed to Philadelphia previous to 1755, as he was 
then an apprentice to Reese Meredith, in confirmation of which 
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we have a receipt bearing that date signed " Thomaa "Wharton, 
Junior, for my Ma s Reese Meredith." During the years that 
followed he was actively engaged in mercantile pursuits in this 
city, having at one time a business connection with An- 
thony Stocker, of whom he speaks in a letter written from 
Lancaster, December, 1777, as "my late partner, Mr. Stocker," 
lamenting the death of this gentleman " in its consequences 
to the firm of Stocker & Wharton." In 1762 Mr. Wharton's 
business had iucreased to such an extent that he was known 
as one of the principal importers of the city, as is shown by 
Custom House Bonds of that date. That he, during the 
years in which he was free from public responsibilities, en- 
tered into the social life of the capital there can be little 
doubt, as he numbered among his friends men of influence 
and culture ; in 1760 his name appears among the members 
of the Schuylkill Fishing Company, of which exclusive little 
Colony his brother James was then " sheriff." 

Although his grandfather was a member of the Society of 
Friends, at the time of his marriage in 1688, and some years 
anterior to that event, Thomas Wharton, Junr., was descended 
from a family originally belonging to the Church of England ; 
whether or not he ever formally gave back his allegiance to 
the faith of his fathers is not known. His marriage with 
Miss Lloyd was solemnized in Christ Church, Nov. 4, 1762 ; 
and through the whole of his public career he was known, if 
not as a member of that congregation, as in sympathy with 
its order of worship. The Lloyd family, with which Thomas 
Wharton allied himself, was descended from the ancient 
Welsh stock of Lloyds of Dolobran in Montgomeryshire. 
Susannah Lloyd was the daughter of Thomas Lloyd, and con- 
sequently the great-granddaughter of Thomas Lloyd, who, as 
President of the Council, acted as Deputy-Governor of the 
Province during the absence of William Penn. 

On the passage of the Stamp Act, Thomas Wharton espoused 
the cause of the Colonies, taking a resolute stand on the side 
of the opposition with which the attempt to enforce it was 
met. His name was one of the first to be affixed to the Non- 
Importation Resolutions and Agreements of 1765, where it 
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appeared in company with that of Thomas Wharton, Senr., 
and other members of his family. During the years of com- 
parative tranquillity succeeding this important step, he carried 
on his business in Philadelphia, daily increasing his reputa- 
tion as a man of practical ability, and winning the confidence 
of a community that later placed its highest interests in his 
keeping. Finally, when moderate measures seemed no longer 
expedient or justifiable, when, in tbe spring of 1774, the news 
of the blocking up of the Boston harbor sounded through 
the land a sad requiem for the liberties of the Colonies, 
Wharton, with many leading spirits of the day, recognizing 
that the hour had arrived for vigorous and sustained opposi- 
tion to British aggression, and acting consistently with for- 
mer professions, openly ranked himself with the Revolution- 
ary party, from which position no side issues or private 
interests ever caused him to swerve. 

Great was the sympathy felt for the Bostonians, when 
news of this fresh act of tyranny reached Philadelphia, in 
consequence of which a meeting of some of her influential 
citizens was called hastily together, in the long room of the 
City Tavern, to confer upon measures for their relief. This 
meeting of the 20th of May has occupied so prominent a 
place in the history of the time, that it needs no more than 
passing mention, and justly does it hold its high rank, being 
of immense importance, as a first step, a primal act in the 
grand drama of the Revolution. On this occasion, letters 
from the Boston Committee were read, after which it was 
"Agreed, That a Committee be appointed to correspond with 
our sister Colonies." Among those chosen to form this Com- 
mittee of Correspondence was Thomas Wharton, Junr., who 
was present when the letter to Boston was prepared ;' a letter, 
says Mr. Bancroft, which " for the coming year was to con- 
trol the councils of America." One of the duties of the 
Committee was to call on the Governor to convene the As- 

1 In Force's American Archives, vol. i. iv. Series, p. 340, it is stated that 
Thomas "Wharton, Junr., was absent from this meeting ; we, however, learn 
from the MS. of Rev. William Smith, D.D., that he was present at the 
drawing up of the Boston letter. 
Vol. v.— 29 
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sembly of Pennsylvania. This, as was anticipated, the Gov- 
ernor refused to do, saying that he did not consider that the 
exigencies of the case warranted such a measure. Meetings 
of the citizens in large numbers, however, continued to be 
held. On the 22d of June, Thomas "Wharton, Junr., was again 
placed on a committee with Joseph Reed and John JSTixon, 
whose duty it was to call upon the Speaker of the Assembly, 
and request him to summon its members to meet on the 1st of 
August to consult on public affairs. 1 The refusal of Governor 
Penn to convoke the Assembly gave the patriotic citizens of 
Philadelphia an opportunity for independent action, which 
they signalized by calling together a convention of repre- 
sentatives from the different counties of the Province, for the 
15th of July, 1774. At this Provincial Convention of depu- 
ties Thomas "Wharton, Junr., and Thomas Wharton, Senr., 
were present as representatives from the city and county of 
Philadelphia. 2 At some of the important meetings ensuing, 
the name of Thomas "Wharton, Junr., is noticeable from its 
absence; the only explanation of this fact that suggests itself 
is the quaint Scriptural excuse given to a Judean host, in the 
parable spoken more than 1800 years ago: " I have married 
a wife: and therefore I cannot come ;" his second marriage, 
with Miss Fishbourne, being entered into in December, 1774. 

Like the first wife of Thomas Wharton, Elizabeth Fish- 
bourne belonged to a family which numbered among its mem- 
bers men distinguished in the early history of the Colony ; 
her grandfather was William Fishbourne, a member of the 
Provincial Council, while her great-grandfather was the well- 
known and much-honored Samuel Carpenter. 

On the 30th of June, 1775, when the news of the battle of 
Bunker Hill was a fresh story to the community, the Assem- 
bly of Pennsylvania resolved that a Committee of Public 
Safety should be appointed. Thomas Wharton, Junr., was 
one of the twenty-five citizens who formed this Committee, 
whose duties were arduous and important. From the number 

1 Gordon's Hist. Penna. p. 490. 

s Force's Am. Archives, vol. i. iv. Series, p. 555. 
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and variety of the sub-committees on which he was placed, 
we learn that he early became one of its most active and effi- 
cient members. The Committee of Safety, appointed by the 
Resolves of the Assembly of Pennsylvania, was re-appointed 
October, 1775, with the addition of several new members ; 
and continued in active administration of the military affairs 
of the Province until the momentous summer of 1776, when 
the Convention of the Commonwealth, called together to 
frame a new Constitution for the Province of Pennsylvania, 
(in accordance with the Resolve of Congress of May 10th), 1 
assumed entire political power. On the 24th of July, a 
Council of Safety was established, in which the Convention 
vested the executive authority of the government until the 
new Constitution should be put into operation. Thomas 
Wharton, Junr., who had given abundant proof of his zeal and 
ability when a member of the late Committee of Safety, was 
now chosen President of this newly formed Council. He was 
duly inaugurated the following month, with David Ritten- 
house as Vice-President. 

Although it is not our purpose to attempt a thorough dis- 
cussion of what have been fitly named, " the tangled politics 
of those days ;" or to fully consider the merits of the Con- 
stitution of ' 76 and the vigorous opposition which it encoun- 
tered, it seems to fall within the province of the biographer 
of Thomas Wharton to touch briefly upon such public events 
as are intimately connected with his history, and finally led 
to his election to the office of Chief Executive of the Com- 
monwealth under the Constitution. 

The political record of Pennsylvania at this period pre- 
sents so curious a page, that it is difficult now to unravel 
its intricacies sufficiently to discover what were the vital 
points at issue. A new order of things was about to be in- 

1 " That it be recommended to the respective assemblies and conventions 
of the United Colonies, where no government sufficient to the exigencies ot 
their affairs hath been hitherto established, to adopt such government as 
shall, in the opinion of the representatives of the people, best conduce to 
the happiness and safety of their constituents in particular, and America in 
general." — Journals of Congress, 1776, vol. ii. p. 158. 
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augurated ; old party lines had been obliterated, tbe Declara- 
tion of Independence having compelled many Tories to take 
refuge with the enemy, or, for present security, to seek shelter 
in silence. There also remained the Quaker's, a large and 
opulent class, who, as the original settlers of the soil, had in 
the early days of the Province held high trusts in the com- 
munity ; men who loved liberty, who had left their native 
land to secure it, yet who disapproved of fighting for it. 
Unwilling to take oaths, or take up arms, they yet owned 
themselves content to render passive obedience to the authori- 
ties in power — a difficult element to deal with, as we shall 
see. Naturally, those Friends who conformed strictly to the 
tenets of the Society entirely withdrew from public life. 

The citizens, therefore, who took an active part in the 
affairs of the day, entertained but one idea with regard to 
the prosecution of the war, although in State politics they 
were sadly divided. No sooner was the Constitution pro- 
mulgated than it met with the most violent opposition ; some 
of those who had been instrumental in calling together the 
Convention that framed it now taking a stand against it, 
because they disapproved of the manner in which the work 
had been performed. Others, and among them many leading 
public men, clung with affection to the old Provincial Char- 
ter, and could not think that the Resolution of Congress 
applied to Pennsylvania. Deeply impressed with the great- 
ness of the issues pending and of the importance of doing 
nothing hastily or rashly, they paused, amid the rush and jar 
of rapidly succeeding events, to consider how much the new 
regime must of necessity encroach upon the old, and were 
only tolerant of such changes in the legislation of the Com- 
monwealth as seemed absolutely essential to its existence and 
growth. These statesmen contended that, with some slight 
alterations, the old government could be made to answer the 
requirements of the hour, and with them sided the residue of 
the Tory element, and such members of the Society of Friends 
as took any part in politics. 

Many and various were the arguments brought to bear 
against the Constitution, for instance, that in it, the "Christian 
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religion was not treated with proper respect;" that it unne- 
cessarily deviated from all former government of the State, 
etc. Probably the most forcible plea of the opposition, was, 
that the Provincial Conference which called the Convention 
had usurped the power to use legislative authority, and that the 
Constitution itself had been put in force without being sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the people. These facts could 
undoubtedly be substantiated, and it must be confessed that 
the only rights possessed by the Convention were those of 
revolution. The unpopularity of the Constitution was aug- 
mented by the resolution, that no plan for its amendment 
should be formally considered, until after the expiration of 
seven years, and then only on the agreement of a two-thirds 
majority, to be convened within two years after that date. 
Hence, there being no means of speedy redress, its indignant 
opponents gathered together in large numbers to rehearse 
their wrongs ; while the newspapers of the day, with pro- 
phetic vision, and in language suited to the occasion, declared 
that they saw, in the near future, the oppression and tyranny 
of the Middle Ages rising, phcenix-like, from the ashes of their 
desecrated liberties, in brief, that the yoke of Great Britain 
was preferable to that of the legislators of Pennsylvania. 

On the other hand, the Constitution was not without its 
warm advocates, and to these the authority under which it 
was formed appeared ample. They saw in it the means of 
giving the cause of the Colonies all the aid Pennsylvania 
could yield. It strengthened the hands of a class to whom 
participation in public affairs was new, and the honors of office 
sweet, and, as it increased the number of electors, it is not 
surprising that it called to its support all who were indebted 
to it for the right of suffrage. 

The new frame of government vested the Legislative power 
in a House of Assembly, and the Executive power in a Coun- 
cil to be composed of twelve members, one from each county 
of the State and one from the city of Philadelphia. At a 
town meeting, held in the latter place, October 21st, it was 
urged that no Councillors should be chosen, and that the 
Assemblymen should be absolved from taking the oaths re- 
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quired of them ; also, that the Constitution should be at once 
amended, and then submitted to the people. This course was 
so far successful that it prevented the new government from 
being put into effect until five months after it had been de- 
clared the law of the land. Councillors were not chosen in 
Philadelphia, city or county, and, of those elected elsewhere, 
the number suflicient to form a quorum do not appear to have 
been willing to serve. "While this political conflict was run- 
ning highest in and around Philadelphia, the invasion of New 
Jersey by the British, and rumored advance toward that city, 
caused great confusion in Pennsylvania. The Assembly, 
which had met on the 28th of November, separated on the 
14th of the following month, not to re-unite until the 13th of 
January. To provide for the exigencies of this trying period, 
when even Washington almost despaired ; when he wrote to 
his brother : " If every nerve is not strained to recruit the new 
army with all possible expedition, I think the game is pretty 
nearly up ;' n Thomas Wharton, as President of the Council, 
issued numerous orders to hasten the advance of the militia ; 
calling upon the inhabitants of the Commonwealth, who had 
been accused of lack of enthusiasm, to come forth without de- 
lay to the assistance of their "worthy General Washington 
and their invaded brethren in the Jerseys ;" entreating them 
to suspend their ordinary occupations and engage solely in 
guarding their liberties, to consider that, and that only, the 
business of the hour. To the Commander-in-Chief he wrote, 
a few days later, " I assure you, Sir, this Council will not 
suffer anything to abate their exertions, but that they will 
use every hour which the enemy shall delay their approach, 
in preparing for the defence of this city and State in the best 
manner possible, and shall most cheerfully afford your Excel- 
lency every assistance in our power." 

Mr. Wharton remained in Philadelphia during this time of 
suspense, exercising the authority vested in him, and must by 
his presence, as well as by 'his prompt and judicious measures, 
have contributed not a little to encourage the people, and to 

1 Force's American Archives, 5th Series, vol. iii. p. 1276. 
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inspire them with the confidence of which they were soon to 
give proof. 

On the 27th of December, came Washington's letter to 
Cougress, announcing his victory at Trenton, on the morning 
of the 26 th, whereupon Thomas Wharton wrote at once to 
the President of Congress: "We are sending off reinforce- 
ments of Militia, in hopes that this very important blow may 
be followed up. The great advantage which will arise to our 
cause must be apparent. Our Militia were turning out by 
degrees, but this will give them a new stimulus ; and we are 
in hopes our worthy General will not remain without proper 
succours . . . We have it also from good authority that 
many of the British light-horse are taken ; the riders think- 
ing their situation rather dangerous took to their heels and 
escaped." 

Immediate danger to the capital being averted, Congress, 
which had adjourned to Baltimore, resumed its sessions in 
Philadelphia. The humiliating position in which Pennsyl- 
vania had been placed by this ill-timed dispute, which was 
only suspended by the threatening of danger from without, 
seems to have turned the tide of popular opinion in favor of 
the new government. When, in February, 1777, an election 
was held for the choice of Assemblymen in place of several 
who had declined to act, Thomas Wharton, Junr., was elected 
Councillor from Philadelphia, which city the November pre- 
vious had decided, by two-thirds of her votes, that no such 
officer should be chosen. With Mr. Wharton added to their 
number, the Councillors who were willing to serve were en- 
abled to organize the Supreme Executive Council, and thus 
complete the new government; this was done on the 4th of 
March ; General Assembly and Council then uniting to elect 
Thomas Wharton, Junr., President of the latter body, with 
George Bryan as Yice-President. Although Thomas Wharton 
has been spoken of as an ardent Constitutionalist, we find no- 
thing to justify such a statement beyond the circumstance of 
his having acceptably filled the position of first Constitu- 
tional Governor of Pennsylvania, and are disposed to rank 
him among the more moderate supporters of the new system. 
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Indeed, the fact of his being brought into the political 
arena at that time tends to confirm the idea that he was re- 
garded as a conservative — a candidate, whom it was held 
men of conflicting views would unite to elect, trusting to his 
being less influenced by party prejudice than by his desire to 
serve the State. 

His views on this subject seem fairly set forth in the fol- 
lowing letter, addressed to Arthur St. Clair soon after the 
adoption of the Constitution: "True it is, there are many 
faults which I hope one day to see removed; but it is 
true that, if the Government should at this time be overset, 
it would be attended with the worst consequences, not only 
to this State, but to the whole continent in the opposition we 
are making to Great Britain. If a better frame of govern- 
ment should be adopted, such a one as would please a much 
greater majority than the present one, I should be very happy 
in seeing it brought about ; and any gentleman that should 
be thought by the public qualified to take my seat, should 
have my hearty voice for it. My ardent ambition never led 
me to expect or ask for it ; if I have any, it is to be thought, 
and to merit, the character of an honest man. I feel myself 
very inadequate to the station I am in ; but some that were fit 
for it have either withdrawn themselves entirely, or are oppos- 
ing the Government. However, as it is in the power of every 
man to act with integrity and uprightness, he that does that 
will at least have the approbation of his own conscience, and 
merit that of the public." 1 

The earnest and manly spirit of this letter, read in the 
light of his previous and subsequent career, makes the char- 
acter of Thomas Wharton stand out in some sort of relief 
against the confused background of the labyrinthine politics 
of the day, and is of value to us as it explains clearly his 
motives in accepting the position under the Constitution to 
which he was elected. 

Those of the people in choosing him, at this time, are more 

1 Prom a MS. letter furnished by G. M. Wharton, Egq. ; first published 
in Armor's Lives of the Governors of Pennsylvania. 
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obvious ; in addition to that already given, we find a stronger 
reason for this selection in the fact that hitherto he had 
proved himself entirely worthy of the confidence reposed in 
him. As President of the late Council of Safety, Mr. Whar- 
ton had filled with honor a position of trust, hence it is not 
strange that he should have been offered one of greater re- 
sponsibility under the new government. It seemed, indeed, 
as if by mutual attraction, the best minds in the country 
were drawn together ; and that with an insight born of the 
necessities of the hour men recognized each other's worth, and 
discerned in what field their talents would be best developed 
for the good of the common cause: Thomas "Wharton's were 
pre-eminently administrative ; from one important position in 
the State he was raised to another, until finally called upon, 
amid the bitter political disputes of 1777, to fill the most 
elevated she could offer him. as President of the newly-formed 
Supreme Executive Counc'l of Pennsylvania. This body, 
while discharging the duties cf Council of Safety, embraced 
a much wider range of power; the latter was little more than 
a revolutionary committee, charged with the raising and 
equipping of troops ; while upon the former devolved all 
important functions of the Commonwealth. 

On the 5th of March, the new President was duly inaugu- 
rated, with the following imposing ceremonies : — 

" Wednesday, at noon, 'His Excellency, Thomas Wharton, 
Junr., Esq., President of the Supreme Executive Council of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Captain-General and 
Commander-in-Chief in and over the same,' was proclaimed 
at the Court House, in the presence of a vast concourse of 
people, who expressed the highest satisfaction on the occasion 
by unanimous shouts of acclamation. 

The procession began at the State House, and was conducted 
in the following order, viz.: — 
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Constables with their staves, 

Sub-Sheriffs, 

High Sheriff and Coroner, 

Sergeant-at-Arms, 

The Hon. Speaker of the House— Clerk of the House on his right hand, 

Members of the Assembly, 

President and Vice-President, 

Members of the Supreme Executive Council, 

Gentlemen Members of the Council of Safety and Navy Board. 

Proclamation being made by the High Sheriff commanding 
silence, on pain of imprisonment, the President and the Hon. 
Speaker of the House of Assembly came forward. The 
Clerk of the House then published the election of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, as made and declared by the General 
Assembly and Supreme Executive Council, and proclaimed 
the President. 

On the signal from the acclamations of the people, thirteen 
cannon were fired from the brass field-pieces taken from the 
Hessians at Trenton. 

The procession then returned: — 

Constables with their staves, 

Sub-Sheriffs, 

High Sheriff and Coroner, 

His excellency the President and the Vice-President. 

Members of the Supreme Executive Council, 

Sergeant-at-Arms, 

The Hon. Speaker of the House — Clerk of the House on his left hand, 

Members of the General Assembly, 

Gentlemen Members of the Council of Safety, and the Navy Board. 

And dined together at the city tavern, where an entertain- 
ment was provided by order of the House. The Members of 
Congress then in the city, and the General Oflicers of the 
Army of the United States of America being also present. 
[After dinner 17 toasts were drunk under the discharge of 
cannon.] The bells of the city were rang, and the whole was 
conducted with the utmost decency, and no accident happened 
of any kind." 1 

1 Penna. Gazette, March 12, 1777. 
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Thus, from certain circumstances of position and traits of 
character, it became Thomas Wharton's appointed task to 
draw together the adverse elements in his native State ; and 
nowhere do we read his eulogium more eloquently pronounced 
than by the voice of the people, who met the announcement 
of his election with shouts of joy. This unanimity of senti- 
ment, at a time when the elevation to the Chief-Magistracy 
of one who supported the Constitution might have been met 
with disapprobation and opposition, speaks volumes for the 
popularity of the man, and was of great benefit to the coun- 
try. In hie union of the various parties in the community, 
in his imbuing them with a sense of the oneness of their in- 
terests ; in his husbanding and developing the resources of the 
Commonwealth, and in placing her welfare, as part of the 
great national whole, before every other consideration, we 
read the story of a wise administrator and disinterested 
patriot. 

An immense amount of business, civil, military and finan- 
cial, was executed by the Council during the calm of this 
summer, which, like the breathless stillness that precedes a 
storm in nature, was the harbinger of the tempestuous and 
eventful fall and winter of '77 and '78. 

(To be continued.) 



